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Notes of the Month 


The Nigeria Constitution Conference 

THE manner of their making has perhaps diverted attention 
from the importance of the decisions made by the Nigeria Con- 
stitution Conference which finished in London on 22 August. The 
Conference met after months of dispute in Nigeria between the 
southern alliance of the Action Group with the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.), and the Northern People’s 
Congress (N.P.C.): between this alliance and the National In- 
dependence Party, which had broken away from the N.C.N.C.: 
and between the Action Group and the Governor; and after 
‘British imperialism’ had for many Nigerians assumed a sinister 
‘divide-and-rule’ guise. It finished with praise for Mr Lyttelton 
from all Nigerian delegates at the Conference: with the Action 
Group-N.C.N.C. alliance sadly shaken and with signs of an 
N.C.N.C.-N.P.C. rapprochement: and, except for the position of 
Lagos, with agreement on all major matters, including the two 
which had been in the forefront of Nigerian political discussion 
since the crisis—self-government in 1956 and the return to the 
Central Council of Ministers of the Action Ministers whose 
resignation marked the beginning of the crisis. 

Mr Lyttelton certainly handled the Conference well, and he and 
his advisers were obviously determined not to impose any solution, 
but only to assist Nigerians to reach agreement. But nobody could 
have been a successful chairman if the three main Nigerian leaders, 
the Sardauna of Sokoto (N.P.C.), Mr Awolowo (Action Group), 
and Dr Azikiwe (N.C.N.C.), had not come to the Conference all 
determined on the same thing—greater autonomy for Nigeria’s 
three Regions. This they have certainly got: the new Constitution 
will change Nigeria from a country with three regional govern- 
ments with limited powers subordinated to the central Govern- 
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ment, into a country with three regional governments autonomous 
in ‘regional’ subjects and exercising ‘residual’ powers, leaving to 
the centre a limited list of functions. The central Government, 
particularly because the new House of Representatives, unlike the 
present one, will be elected in elections held separately from those 
for the Regional Houses and will have a membership separate 
from theirs, is much more than the ‘non-political’ agency originally 
suggested by the Northern People’s Congress. But both the N.P.C. 
and the Action Group (to whose view Dr Azikiwe is a recent con- 
vert) get from the Conference the regional autonomy they wanted, 
symbolized by the decision that each Region will have a Prime 
Minister. 

The decision about the new status of the Regions also makes 
possible agreement about ‘self-government in 1956’. The Con- 
ference accepted a declaration of policy that ‘in 1956 her Majesty’s 
Government would grant to those Regions which desired it full 
self-government in respect of all matters within the competence of 
the Regional Governments, with the proviso that there should be 
safeguards to ensure that the Regional Governments did not act 
so as to impede or prejudice the exercise by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the functions assigned to it now, or as amended by agree- 
ment in the future, or in any way make the continuance of federa- 
tion impossible’. 

Whether a federation with a ‘colonial’ Northern Region and 
‘self-governing’ Eastern and Western Regions can work nobody 
can say. But Mr Awolowo has pointed to the precedent of the 
Central African Federation. 

The situation is complicated by Mr Lyttelton’s decisions on 
Lagos and the Cameroons—he was called on to make the first by 
the Conference, which failed to reach agreement itself, and to make 
the second by Dr Endeley and the Cameroons delegates, who 
maintained that as a Trust Territory the Cameroons is the responsi- 
bility of the British, not the Nigerian Government, so that the 
Conference could make no decision about its future. The decisions 
mean that Nigeria will have in addition to its three Regions two 
‘federal territories’; though while the Cameroons delegation wel- 
comed the decision that their people could decide in the forth- 
coming elections whether to stay in the Eastern Region or not, 
Mr Awolowo and the Yoruba Action Group are bitterly opposed to 
the decision that Lagos, a largely Yoruba city, in spite of being 
Nigeria’s capital, should be separated from the Western Region. 
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The published report of Mr Lyttelton’s speech on this decision 
does not seem to give adequate reason for a change so momentous 
to the West. 

The Conference resumes in Lagos in January, to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s, and to receive the report of the Fiscal Commissioner 
who is now considering the financial implications of the decisions 
taken in London. Whether the atmosphere of Lagos will be as 
conducive to compromise and objectivity as that of Carlton House 
Terrace cannot yet be said. But these are the two qualities whose 
absence caused the present Constitution to break down and without 
which no new one can work. 


A New Leaf in Morocco 

Hap there been a stable Government in France during the last 
nine or ten months the deposition of the Sultan of Morocco and 
the elevation to the throne of Mohamed ben Arafa, a prince of the 
same dynasty, would almost certainly not have been allowed to 
happen. What Marshal Juin was forbidden to do in February 1951, 
the Pasha of Marrakesh achieved in August 1953, thus proving that 
the insecure and undecided Government of an empire is no match 
for the determination of an intelligent and powerful provincial 
chieftain who knows precisely what he wants. There had been no 
secrecy about the ‘conspirators’ plans—at least, ever since the 
Casablanca troubles and the total defeat of the Moroccan na- 
tionalists of last December loud voices had been proclaiming all 
over the country that the Sultan must go. 

Sidi Mohamed V had identified himself with the nationalist 
movement to such an extent that he remained friendless when the 
leaders of this movement were eclipsed. With their support he had 
consistently opposed French proposals of administrative and 
political reforms because, so he said, he wished to introduce 
democratic reforms himself once the independence of his throne 
had been restored and the protectorate regime ended. ‘This was 
understood, not only by the Pasha but by the tribes all over the 
country, to mean that they would one day be ruled by school- 
masters, lawyers, journalists, and business men from the cities 
and by trade union leaders with Communist leanings. Far better, in 
their eyes, to be ruled by an enlightened French bureaucracy which 
had always shown understanding and respect for tradition, cus- 
tom, and privilege. The immemorial division of ‘bled el makhzen’, 
the loyal part, and ‘bled es siba’, the much larger dissident part of 
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the country, raised its head once again. In the history of Morocco 
very few Sultans ever succeeded in asserting more than a super- 
ficial and temporary suzerainty over the dissident portion of their 
realm, and only French power and firm administration have 
succeeded in knitting the country together gradually over the last 
forty years. 

It would be a curious paradox if the recent coup brought off 
by the conservative and reactionary elements resulted in opening 
the way for the progressive reforms which the French have been 
urging unsuccessfully on the late ruler of Morocco. Mohamed VI, 
the new Sultan, appears so far to be ready to co-operate willingly 
in this respect with the French authorities of the Protectorate. 

These reforms may be summed up under three heads: the 
separation of judicial from administrative powers; the creation of 
elected responsible assemblies; and the organization of trade 
unions. Reforms in these directions could not but diminish the 
influence and the revenues of the tribal and provincial chiefs and 
governors; for the pashas and caids who command the towns and 


the tribes of Morocco also administer the criminal law, and their § 


offices are therefore lucrative ones and rated as such by the 
makhzen, the Sultan’s personal government, who claim payment 
for every appointment made as well as annual ‘refreshers’ on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the Sultan’s accession. The Sultan 
himself is supreme judge of appeal in criminal cases as well as in 
cases of Koranic law which governs contracts and property, an 
important source of revenue for his privy purse. The reform pro- 
posals envisage independent law courts, modelled on French 
practice, but applying Koranic law and a new code of criminal 
justice already agreed upon. 

As in Tunisia, the most controversial question in Morocco 1s 
undoubtedly the plan to replace the appointed consultative muni- 
cipal councils by elected responsible ones and to extend the fran- 
chise to French residents with certain qualifications. The indirectly 
elected and purely consultative central Council of Government, 
which is concerned only with social and economic questions, does 
indeed already contain French representative members. It is now 
proposed as a first step to set up Franco-Moroccan assemblies, 
elected by direct vote, in the municipalities, with administrative 
responsibility and the power to exercise authority. But it would be 
another matter if a similar system were extended, as is apparently 
planned, to wider sub-divisions of the country, to be known as 
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‘regions’. If the intention is then to join these regional assemblies 
into a kind of federal parliament with linked constitutional powers, 
this would be tantamount to an attempt to restrict in advance the 
competence of any national assembly which might then be elected. 
It was against the principle of ‘co-sovereignty’ that the Tunisian 
nationalists protested so vehemently, and the Moroccan nationalists 
with the late Sultan at their head adopted the same hostile attitude 
to any kind of vote being given to residents in Morocco who were 
nationals of another country. 

In the matter of the trade unions, too, the French want to build 
up small local units before attempting to create a central organiza- 
tion, whereas the nationalists wished to create a strong trade union 
movement that could serve as a political weapon in the way it does 
in Tunisia. Experiments are being made with shop-unions in 
enterprises employing more than fifty workers; but it is too early 
to say whether this scheme is likely to develop satisfactorily. 

When considering any questions regarding French North 
Africa it is well to remember that in the two protectorates and 
Algeria there lie the homes of one million seven or eight hundred 
thousand Frenchmen the majority of whom, and many of whose 
parents, were born there. Those who speak of the independence or 
self-determination of these territories must take full account of 
this basic fact. 


G.A.T.T. at Geneva 


Tue eighth session of the contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) opened in Geneva 
on 17 September. A new general round of tariff negotiations was 
not anticipated—partly because all the participants are marking 
time until the Randall Committee draws up its recommendations 
on American trade policy, and partly because a fundamental 
review of G.A.T.T. itself is needed. Under its present procedures, 
for example, multilateral tariff reductions cannot go much further 
since the low tariff countries have by now used up their margins 
for bargaining. 

Nevertheless the meeting was expected to be a lively and an 
important one. The agenda contained at least two very contro- 
versial issues. The first was Britain’s proposal to seek a waiver 
which would enable the United Kingdom to raise duties on 
imports of certain fruits and vegetables without extending the new 
rates to imports from the Commonwealth. A waiver is needed 
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of the rule—one of the cornerstones of G.A.T.T.—that forbids | 


the widening of existing margins of Imperial Preference. In de- 
fence of its proposal, Britain maintains that most of the products 
affected are not normally imported from the Commonwealth 
countries and therefore the increased margin of Imperial Preference 
would give them only a theoretical advantage. It is also pointed 
out that as these tariffs are raised, the more arbitrary form of 
protection—quantitative restrictions—will be withdrawn. 

These arguments are not likely to carry much weight with 
Western Europe’s agricultural exporters, such as Holland, Den- 
mark, and Italy, who can be expected to oppose the British initia- 
tive both on grounds of principle and because of the harm it will 
do to their trading interests. 

A second topic on the agenda is Japan’s request for provisional 
membership of G.A.T.T.; none of the countries, including Japan, 
is prepared for the new round of tariff negotiations that would have 
to precede Japan’s accession to full membership. There is still a 
good deal of resistance to giving Japan the status even of a semi- 
member, particularly among those nations who have suffered in 
the past from the competition of low-cost Japanese labour and 
from such unfair business practices as the copying of patents. The 
most probable outcome is a loose arrangement under which Japan 
pledges herself to abide by the G.A.T.T. rules, leaving any mem- 
ber free, if it so desires, to extend reciprocal treatment to Japan. 

The third main item on the agenda, to be proposed by the 
United States, is fairly straightforward. It is that the concessions 
made so far as a result of three earlier rounds of multilateral 
negotiations should be renewed for a period of eighteen months to 
two years. These concessions are due to expire at the end of this 
year, and it is important that they be renewed for the sake of 
stability in international trade and the maintenance of liberal 
trading principles. 
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Dr. Musaddiq and After 


THE struggle in Persia which resulted in the fall of Dr Musaddig is 
unusual in that a hereditary ruler and the Army have maintained 
the Constitution, while a Prime Minister who began with a 
reputation as a democrat tried to subordinate the institutions of the 
country to his personal will. The evolution of a professed democrat 
into a tyrant has many precedents; there are fewer for constitu- 
tional strictness in the son of an arbitrary ruler. Everything, how- 
ever, commended this role to the present Shah, who succeeded on 
the abdication of his father, Riza Shah, in 1941. A more con- 
stitutional regime was expected by the Allies and, above all, by the 
Persian people, who had forgotten Riza Shah’s early services to his 
country in their indignation at the tyranny of his later years; but 
in any case the young Shah’s temperament inclined him to a 
wise moderation, while his education in Switzerland, and his know- 
ledge of the French and English languages, opened to him win- 
dows on the West which had been closed to his father. 

At the time of his accession the Shah enjoyed very narrow 
powers. He was commander-in-chief, it is true, and had the right 
to declare war and make peace. But beyond that he had only the 
power to dismiss Ministers subject to the vote of Parliament; he 
could replace the Prime Minister by another, but the new incum- 
bent could not continue in office if he failed to secure a vote of 
confidence from the Parliament—at that time the Chamber of 
Deputies, for the Senate envisaged by the Constitution had never 
been formed. A Constituent Assembly which was summoned in 
1949 established a Senate of sixty members, half elected, half 
nominated by the Shah, and provided for the dismissal of Parlia- 
ment by the Shah on condition that elections should be held and 
the new Parliament should meet within three months of the 
dissolution. 

[n mid-August the Shah dismissed Dr Musaddiq and appointed 
General Zahedi Prime Minister. An attempt to replace Dr 
Musaddiq by Qavam al Saltana in 1952 had failed because the 
Parliament which at first gave him a vote of confidence was 
persuaded by the mob to change its mind. This time there was no 
Parliament to which Dr Musaddiq could appeal against the 
Shah’s order. He had got rid of the Senate in 1952, and recently 
he had conducted an absurd ‘referendum’ to justify him in getting 
rid of the Chamber of Deputies, which had shown signs of revolt 
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and had been unable to make a quorum. He refused to hand over 
to General Zahedi, who thereupon assumed by force his con- 
stitutional position as Prime Minister. 

Dr Musaddigq was highly popular when he came into power in 
1951. He was respected for having been opposed to Riza Shah. His 
reputation for financial honesty, though a reflection on Persian 
public life, was an asset. His hysterical oratory pleased local taste. 
Finally, his attack on foreign influence struck a chord in the 
Persian heart; and when he carried through the nationalization of 
the Persian oil industry his popularity and prestige rose very high. 
His supporters ranged from right-wing nationalists to extremists 
of the left, and included the mass of the people, neglected and 
sunk in poverty, who were easily persuaded that they were poor 
because the British oil company had robbed them, and that under 
Musaddig the oil revenue would increase. 

Dr Musaddig relied largely on the support of the Tudeh Party, 
with its Communist nucleus, and its fringe of non-Communist 
Persians, many of them of the student and professional classes, 
whose experience of a series of conventional Governments had led 
them with some reason to believe that no change was to be hoped 
for from them and their like. ‘The Communists, to whom as a large 
landowner he could hardly appeal, found him useful in that he 
was anti-British, opposed to the Shah, and likely to be a disruptive 
influence. Their non-Communist supporters and the general 
public may have believed that Dr Musaddiq really would produce 
more money from oil and introduce much-needed reforms; and 
Parliament showed sufficient faith in him, or fear of him, to grant 
him full powers for six months and then to extend the period, so 
that he might act expeditiously. He secured several political suc- 
cesses which helped to buttress his position. The International 
Court decided that it had no competence in the oil dispute. ‘The 
lower courts in Italy and Japan rejected the claim of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company to ownership of certain cargoes of Persian 
oil which had reached those countries. The expulsion of the 
A.1.0.C. enabled the Persian Government to refuse to renew the 
Caspian Fisheries Agreement with Russia. 

For the rest his regime was a failure, though it falsified the 
prophecies of immediate financial collapse uttered by those who 
forgot the mainly agricultural character of the country and the 
patience and powers of endurance of the Persian people. Far from 
increasing, oil revenue fell almost to nothing, and the replacement 
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of Persian oil in the world markets by supplies from other Middle 
East countries deprived Dr Musaddiq of his hope of at least 
winning in the long run; yet all he did was to call upon the popula- 
tion to tighten their belts. The promise of reforms came to noth- 
ing. ‘The judicial system and the army were to be regenerated, but 
the one was merely turned upside down, and all that happened 
to the other was that Dr Musaddiq’s friends were substituted for 
other members of the higher personnel. Rural reform was made 
ridiculous, perhaps intentionally, by Dr Musaddiq’s decrees.} 
The public bodies envisaged, if ever formed, would be under the 
thumb of the landlords or the officials, their funds would be un- 
certain, and the duties imposed upon these small, untried, and 
probably penniless bodies would tax the experience, the energy, 
and the well-trained officials of an English county council. Dr 
Musaddiq seems to have been bankrupt of any positive policy. 
In one respect he even took a step backwards: he stopped the 
scheme which the Shah had begun to carry out, whereby the 
estates of Riza Shah were to be sold to the peasants on easy terms. 
He is known to have been opposed to such schemes in principle, 
and to have declared that there was nothing wrong with the land 
system: the increased revenue to be expected from nationalized 
oil would make it possible to do something for the peasants. 

The Zahedi Government has inherited chaos condensing here 
and there into major problems. Not only is the Treasury empty, 
but every possible reserve has been used up. The oil dispute can- 
not be settled off-hand, for although more than one of the various 
schemes submitted to the Persian Government offers complete 
satisfaction on the question of nationalization, the public mind has 
been so deeply poisoned on the subject that General Zahedi will 
have to walk carefully. He has already announced that it is not 
reasonable that the Persian people should be deprived of revenue 
from oil, and that is much. Even if the dispute is settled, however, 
it will be difficult at first to integrate Persian oil again into world 
markets which have been getting on quite well without it. 

Although her interests in Persia have been greatly prejudiced, 
sritain remains, because she must, among the foremost supporters 
of Persian integrity and independence. It was probably because 
they counted on this that the Persian Government, not content 
with the nationalization of the oil industry, for which a case can 
be made, conducted a nuisance campaign against the British 

*See “The New Land Decrees in Persia’, in The World Today, December 1952. 
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Government and people. Finding at first no serious ill effects from 


his oil policy, Dr Musaddiq, possibly trying to conciliate men even | 


more fanatical than himself, inflicted one annoyance after another 
upon Britain. Reputable journalists were expelled; British consu- 
lates were closed at the request of the Persian Government, based 
on the charge of interference in Persia’s internal affairs; English 
nurses training Persian girls in a Tehran hospital were threatened 
until they had to leave the country; and finally diplomatic relations, 
upon which the despatch of current business between nations 
depends, were broken off. British diplomats and consuls and oil 
company employees having all left the country, it became more 
difficult to find a scapegoat for such ills as Court opposition to Dr 
Musaddigq or unrest among the tribes. As to the latter, there still 
remained the Church Missionary Society. It is true that when the 
Bishop in Iran was expelled no reason was given; but when the 
Archdeacon was ordered to leave, it was on the baseless charge of 
intriguing among the tribes. The valuable educational work of the 
Mission came to an end in 1940, when Riza Shah expropriated its 
school, as well as those of the American Presbyterian Mission; but 
it was hoped that its other work, especially the medical side, would 
be allowed to continue. Yet even the Isfahan hospital, which has 
benefited thousands of Persians, especially of the poorer classes, 
was being threatened at the time of Dr Musaddiq’s fall. The 
persecution was encouraged from Tehran, and that encouragement 
may now be expected to cease, just as it is now reasonable to hope 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations before very long. 

One of the chief critics of Britain at the beginning of Dr 
Musaddiq’s regime, Mullah Kashani, transferred his support to 
General Zahedi, but he is reported to have said, after Musaddiq’s 
fall, that he was still against payment of compensation to the oil 
company. Mullah Kashani has a double grievance against Britain. 
In the first World War, when it was found that although a 
foreigner in Iraq he was trying to stir up trouble against the 
occupying Power, he was asked to leave; and in the second War 
he was interned as an enemy agent, at the request of the British 
military authorities. Far from denying the accuracy of the charge, 
Kashani now boasts that he was a German agent and, moreover, 
that he tried to assist Rashid Ali in Iraq. Among the men who were 
interned because they were considered a danger by the British 
or the Russians or the Americans there must be some, and among 
them General Zahedi, who regard the incident as the fortune of 
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war, and can even feel relief that Persia was saved by the Allies 
from drifting into the Axis camp and sharing the penalties of 
defeat. 

The new Government will not expect much support from Russia. 
The Soviet Government, through its press propaganda, came 
down on the wrong side just too soon, supposing that the initial 
check to the Zahedi coup meant final defeat. It must have seemed 
that the attempt to secure control of Persia had succeeded through 
internal revolution where the methods of the Tsarist regime had 
met with failure. Yet it would be difficult for Russia to adopt an 
attitude of violent hostility towards the new Government. Concilia- 
tion is the order of the day in Moscow, and as Russia has offered 
some satisfaction to Turkey by assurances about the Straits and 
concerning territorial ambitions, it would be difficult to refuse to 
continue the negotiations initiated with Persia on three matters in 
dispute: the frontier; the clause in the 1921 Treaty which entitles 
Russia to send troops into Persia if she considers that Persian soil 
is being used as a base for military operations against Russia; and 
the Persian gold in Moscow (said to be 21 million dollars) which 
was deposited there during the war in exchange for Persian cur- 
rency supplied by the Persian Government to the Soviet forces in 
Persia. 

There has been much debate about the strength of the Tudeh 
Party. General Razmara used the Tudeh as a bugbear in the oil 
negotiations, and it was one of the charges against him that he gave 
it too much rope. Dr Musaddiq continued and developed this 
technique, but he cried “Tudeh!’ so often that his hearers became 
sceptical. But if Musaddiq used the Tudeh as a tool it is certain 
that the Tudeh also tried to use him as a tool. Which had the 
upper hand is a matter of speculation, but Dr Musaddiq, though 
no statesman, was a shrewd politician, and would not have en- 
couraged the Tudeh so much if he had feared it would get out of 
hand. ‘The new Government cannot conciliate the Communists, 
but it might win the approval of many non-Communist supporters 
of the ‘Tudeh if it took the task of reform seriously. Repression 
alone will not do. Nor will the policy of that Governor-General 
appointed to Azerbaijan soon after the evacuation of the province 
by the Soviet forces in 1946 who, instead of trying to discover 
whether remediable grievances had not perhaps facilitated the 
Soviet-sponsored ‘autonomy’ movement, felt he had done all that 
was required when he discouraged the population from visiting 
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the Soviet reading-room. Happily there are signs that the new 
Government realizes the need for positive action. Moreover the 
Shah, now that the hostility of Dr Musaddigq to land reform is 
removed, is resuming the transfer of Riza Shah’s estates to the 
peasants on easy terms, and he is said to favour the distribution of 
other large estates among small peasant-owners. 

Sympathy with the new Government has been shown by the 
United States, whose President hastened to congratulate the Shah 
on his return to his country. Persia was already receiving consider- 
able assistance from America—not only that military assistance 
which since 1947-8 has been afforded to Turkey, Greece, and 
Persia to help them to maintain their independence. The military 
assistance has been furnished mainly in the form of arms and of 
advice and help in the reorganization of the armed forces. In 
addition Persia received last year about $23 million in economic 
aid and for industrial, agricultural, and welfare projects, and a 
similar sum had been allocated for this year. Sympathy with the 
new Government has been expressed in an immediate grant of 
some $43 million. This allows time to take stock of the situation, 
but no time to drift, and it gives no encouragement to Persia to 
postpone settlement of the oil dispute. 

The ambitious Seven-Year Plan was to have been financed from 
oil revenues, and is therefore in its major aspects in suspense, but 
under the Point IV scheme American experts, with Persian co- 
operation, have drawn up a number of projects which seemed to be 
within the financial capacity of Persia, supplemented by the 
aid expected from the United States. A perusal of the Plan, 
generous in intention and worked out with much care, prompts 
several questions. How far do these schemes depend upon 
officials such as Persia does not possess? How far down will the 
benefits filter, and how far will development continue when 
American help comes to an end? Finally, will Persian suspicion 
and complacency allow Persia to profit appreciably by this foreign 
help? 

Has Persia profited by American help in the past? The Shuster 
case of 1912 is inconclusive because he was driven out by Russian 
hostility, but the experiences of Dr Millspaugh in the 1920s 
and the 1940s were not encouraging. The American firm which 
drew up the Seven-Year Plan met with difficulties: several of its 
engineers resigned on the ground that Persian co-operation was 
lacking, and the firm was dismissed abruptly by the Persian 
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Government. Not even Point IV has met with the appreciation it 
deserves. Dr Musaddiq was not the only Persian to reveal that in 
his opinion what Persia needed was not technical help but plentiful 
financial assistance. 

Perhaps, it may be urged, the many young Persians now being 
educated abroad will bring about a renaissance. Yet many older 
Persians enjoyed a foreign education without, apparently, acquir- 
ing a Western attitude towards the public weal. Moreover the 
students now abroad will not necessarily return to Persia. There 
are some fourteen hundred Persian students in American uni- 
versities, but it is believed that nine-tenths of them will go to 
almost any lengths to remain in the United States for good. Some 
eight hundred of them have been receiving dollars from Point IV 
since the Persian Government ceased to be able to provide them 
with foreign exchange for their education. Will these students 
return? Will even those return who, it is suggested in the Point IV 
Plan, should be trained abroad to fill posts under its various 
schemes? It is true that education and merit have hitherto been no 
passport to official employment and promotion in Persia, but if the 
young foreign-trained Persian is not prepared to make some 
sacrifice for his country, who is to rescue it from the desperate 
situation in which it stands? 

Are we then driven to complete pessimism about Persia? Not, 
the writer believes, until a remedy never yet tried proves, if it is 
tried, to be ineffective. It is one of the misfortunes of history that 
when the East goes to the West for models of self-government, it 
often overlooks all levels but the highest. Persia has had a Parlia- 
ment for nearly fifty years, but no local government. The result has 
been disastrous: the national talents for oratory and political 
manoeuvre have been encouraged, while for the practical side of 
politics there has been no scope except in some feeble municipali- 
ties usually run by a paid official from Tehran. The central govern- 
ment is choked with work; the provinces stagnate. The need for 
local authorities was understood by the first Persian Chamber of 
Deputies, which in 1907 passed a law providing for the establish- 
ment of provincial councils; but the law has never been applied. 
General Razmara brought in a bill for the setting-up of provincial, 
rural district, and parish councils, but it was shelved. If the new 
Government would study this subject seriously, much good might 
result. There is no need to evolve a plan on first principles, as Dr 
Musaddiq did with his decrees and the Persian journalist does 
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with his articles, for there is a mass of experience in foreign 
countries to draw upon, though the tribal areas in Persia would 
call for special treatment. 

The advantages of local government, so obvious to Britain, 
need listing for the Persians. It would relieve over-centralization, 
which is a common subject of complaint. It would help to make up 
for the lack, not of officials, who are only too numerous, but of 
competent and honest officials, and would ensure a continuity not 
guaranteed by the Ministries in Tehran, which are subject to 
frequent political changes. It would harness local patriotism, often 
very strong in Persia, and employ hundreds of people who at 
present have no opportunity for social service on such practical 
objects as education, public health, and the building of schools, 
bridges, and roads. It would teach the public the connection be- 
tween politics and public welfare—a connection which the 
Persian Parliament has never illustrated. It would provide super- 
vision or co-operation for government schemes such as the 
establishment of the two hundred dispensaries now promised, or 
for Point IV projects. Point IV can start a plantation of suitable 
trees, but will any influence in Persia, except perhaps that of a 
local authority conscious of local needs, ever protect the growing 
forest from the goat and the human marauder? When Point IV 
has irrigated a hitherto barren area, local authorities with a stake 
in the region might even be able to ensure that at least some of the 
land went to deserving and competent cultivators. 

Dr Musaddiq will not have misruled his country in vain if it has 
learned that hatred is not enough; and the loss in oil revenues, past 
and to come, may yet do good if the Persian thereafter comes to 
blame foreign influences less and to examine his own conduct 
with greater severity. The development of local government 
could exercise an influence in the right direction, towards the 
practical rather than the theoretical, the future rather than the 
past. An authority on Persia was once asked whether young 
Persians studying in England ever looked outside their books and 
lecture rooms and examined activities which might perhaps serve 
as models for action in Persia, such as co-operative societies, local 
authorities, or such voluntary organizations as the Women’s 
Voluntary Services. The reply was that what the young Persian 
goes to see is the Persian carpets in the South Kensington museum. 
The history of Persia’s past seems in fact to encourage the modern 
Persian to rest on ancient laurels rather than to strive to make the 
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present worthy of that past. The Shah has called for deeds, not 
words, thereby deprecating the Persian tendency to believe that if 
you only describe a castle in Spain with sufficient eloquence, you 
can move your furniture in at once. Every friend of Persia will 
hope that His Majesty’s summons to action will be acted on by his 
people. 

R. W. B. 


France’s Economic Deadlock 


RECENT events have once again focused attention on France’s 
apparently insoluble economic problems. The resignation of 
M. Mayer on 21 May was followed by a Governmental interreg- 
num of five weeks, which established another melancholy record 
for the Fourth Republic. When, at the end of June, M. Laniel 
finally formed a Government, nothing was left of the cautious 
optimism which, fifteen months earlier, had greeted M. Pinay, 
the only other Prime Minister of the Fourth Republic belonging 
to M. Laniel’s party, the Independent Republicans. ‘The Pinay 
experiment was dead and nothing was hoped for from the Laniel 
expedient. 

After the Assembly had approved finance proposals differing 
little from those put forward by M. Mayer and granted to the new 
Government special powers to legislate by decree, almost identical 
with those refused to its predecessor, it voted a Bill introducing 
three minor Constitutional reforms—including the abolition of the 
investiture procedure, with its requirement of a special majority— 
and then rose for the summer recess. Within a fortnight the 
country’s transport and other essential services were dislocated by 
confused strike movements whose precise purpose and extent 
were neither clear nor consistent. They continued for three weeks 
and seemed likely at times to develop into a general strike. De- 
mands were made, mainly by Socialists and Communists, for the 
recall of the Assembly, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 12 of the Constitution, which makes recall obligatory if 
demanded by a third of the Deputies (209). This was at first re- 
fused, as the authenticity of some of the signatures was held by the 
B 
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President of the Assembly to be doubtful, but it was finally agreed 
that an extraordinary session of the Assembly should be held on 
6 October. 

The strikes appeared to develop without warning. But the 
discontent which they revealed had been growing for almost a year 
(there had already been short-lived strikes in the postal services in 
May) and its immediate cause was the failure of the Pinay experi- 
ment. 

M. Pinay had set out to do three things: to bring down prices 
and so stimulate French exports; to cut down expenditure and so 
balance the Budget without having to impose new taxes; and, 
thirdly, to maintain as far as possible the traditional structure of 
the French economy—to rely, that is, on persuasion and to avoid 
controls. An essential condition of his success was that there 
should be an immediate and substantial fall in prices. Otherwise 
he would not be able to prevent fresh wage demands, and expendi- 
ture, and therefore taxation, would be bound to rise. By the autumn, 
in spite of a favourable psychological atmosphere and falling prices 
in world raw material markets, he had achieved an overall reduc- 
tion of only 2 per cent, almost wholly restricted to industrial prices. 
Some food prices were, indeed, actually beginning to rise at the 
end of August. 

This was not enough. In July the Assembly had finally voted the 
Bill to introduce a sliding wage scale. The minimum wage had 
then been fixed in relation to a price index which had already risen 
by eight points since the previous wage adjustment in September 
1951. Wages were, therefore, lagging behind prices to the extent 
of some 5 per cent from the start. At the beginning of September 
the Government was obliged to impose some price controls be- 
cause otherwise there was a danger that the price index would 
reach the ceiling at which the sliding scale provision would auto- 
matically take effect. The trade unions considered this index to be 
doubly unsatisfactory. It was based, they claimed, on an inaccur- 
ate estimate of minimum needs and it was also inaccurate as a re- 
flection of changes in the cost of living. They were anxious to 
substitute for it a ‘representative family budget’ (budget-type). ‘The 
first effect of this would have been to raise wages independently 
of the sliding scale. Both the Government and the employing 
side of the Commission responsible for studying movements of the 
cost of living were therefore opposed to the idea and were able to 
postpone a decision owing to disagreements between the rival 
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Trade Union Confederations, each of which had its own budget- 
type. There was growing resentment among the workers, who felt 
that they were bearing the brunt of the cost of M. Pinay’s experi- 
ment. 

The failure of the experiment brought serious consequences 
that affected all sections of the community. The limited reduction 
in prices was not sufficient to close the gap between French and 
world prices and the end of 1952 saw a general worsening of 
France’s foreign trade position. She was in difficulties with the 
other O.E.E.C. countries (with whom she had had a surplus in 
i951) and the dollar deficit had almost doubled during the year. 
The failure to increase exports was accompanied by signs of re- 
cession in the home market. This was due to a number of causes; 
the discrepancy between agricultural and industrial prices re- 
stricted agricultural purchasing power; the slight fall in prices 
discouraged speculative buying; and the accumulation of stocks 
led to a falling off of the rate of production and a consequent in- 
crease in unemployment and a more disquieting rise in short-time 
working. 

All of this meant renewed budgetary difficulties in December. In 
fact, M. Pinay had solved none of the real problems. The 1952 
Budget was balanced on paper, but thanks only to the inclusion of 
a number of items which could not be counted on as regular 
sources of revenue (such as the proceeds of the 1952 loan and the 
sums available to the Treasury as a result of the slackening of 
speculative buying), or which provided current resources only at 
the expense of the future (the blocking of credits for capital ex- 
penditure), or which would only in practice be available on certain 
conditions (such as administrative economies, which, as usual, 
failed to materialize). The 1953 Budget, presented to the Assembly 
in December, was balanced only by the device of overestimating 
tax revenue for that year. ‘To count on a 3 per cent increase in tax 
revenue in 1953 was highly unrealistic, both in view of the reduced 
economic activity in 1952 and in view of M. Pinay’s admission that 
even the 1952 figure had been an overestimate. M. Pinay had kept 
his promise not to impose new taxes. But since the Assembly 
refused to accept his alternative of a series of fiscal reforms, 
aiming at simplification, a better distribution of the burden, and 
the repression of tax evasion, he had no real hope of obtaining the 

evenue needed to meet expenditure, and he therefore resigned. 
His successor, M. Mayer, was left with the unenviable duty of 
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revealing the extent of the real budgetary deficit which M. Pinay’s 
accounting had managed to camouflage. 

M. Mayer was faced with a deficit of nearly 800 milliard francs, 
and with an Assembly whose members were irreconcilably divided 
regarding the methods by which the gap was to be bridged. He 
was also without either the psychological advantages or the loan- 
raising possibilities which had kept M. Pinay in office for nearly 
ten months. The former supporters of M. Pinay were determined 
not to accept either increased taxes or a thoroughgoing fiscal 
reform, the effect of which would be to increase the proportion of 
taxation paid by the small farmer and the small business man. They 
were equally determined that France must not abandon her 
position as a great Power or her colonial responsibilities, which 
now accounted for a defence bill amounting to a quarter of her 
total expenditure. Their remedies were economy in public ex- 
penditure and wage stabilization. The former always remained in 
the realm of theory, for, in practice, the Assembly (often including 
the same people) consistently voted for increased spending. The 
only alternative was to give the Government power to introduce 
economies by decree, a procedure to which the Left was opposed 
in principle, and even more opposed in practice in an Assembly 
dominated by right-wing elements whose desire for economies was 
openly associated with criticisms of the management of the 
nationalized industries and the social security services. The latter 
could not conscientiously be supported by parties representing 
working-class interests, while prices failed to fall and large sections 
of the poorer-paid sections of the community were visibly living 
only just above the subsistence level. 

This conflict of irreconcilable interests has defeated four Prime 
Ministers in two years, four would-be Prime Ministers in five 
weeks, and now seems likely shortly to defeat a fifth Prime 
Minister. In January 1952 M. Pleven was defeated by Socialist 
opposition to the grant of powers to the Government to reorganize 
the nationalized railways by decree; in February M. Faure was 
defeated by the Right’s opposition to a proposed 15 per cent in- 
crease in taxes. M. Pinay was unable to carry even his own sup- 
porters with him when he proposed to reform the fiscal system and 
to limit the fiscal privileges enjoyed by some two and a half million 
private distillers, at an estimated cost to the nation of 18 milliards 
a year. As a French commentator remarked bitterly: ‘For the 
majority of Deputies the repression of tax evasion remains an 
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article of faith which must on no account be translated into an 
article of law.’ M. Mayer was defeated in an attempt to obtain 
special powers to introduce economies by decree (powers which 
were not expected to yield cuts of more than 8 milliard in the cur- 
rent year). When M. Reynaud songht investiture, he proposed to 
ensure greater governmental authority by a reform of the Con- 
stitution which would make dissolution automatic in case of a 
Government defeat within the first eighteen months of office. Both 
he and M. Mendés-France, the next candidate for the Premier- 
ship, insisted on the need for austerity and for radical economic 
and financial reforms. M. Reynaud was defeated by the votes of 
the Left and M. Mendés-France by abstentions on the Right. 
The Right would have been prepared to accord special powers to 
M. Reynaud (in spite of some qualms regarding his European 
policy) but the Left would not accept his conception of austerity. 
The Left was in general sympathy with M. Mendés-France’s 
conception of austerity, but it is doubtful whether that would have 
been sufficient to overcome their opposition to the grant of special 
powers. The subsequent candidate, M. Bidault, also stressed the 
need for special powers to introduce structural reforms. But 
neither he nor M. Marie, who followed him, had anything new 
or even definite to propose. Both were defeated. It looked as if the 
Assembly wanted neither a Prime Minister who proposed to act 
nor one who did not. 

When, after five weeks of this fruitless argument, M. Laniel 
was invested by a large majority, all that was clear was that there 
was a substantial majority in favour of a Government headed by a 
Conservative with views similar to those of M. Pinay. It was by no 
means clear that there was a majority to support anything he 
might do. M. Laniel was thus compelled to go back to the familiar 
search for day-to-day compromises. He was no doubt tactless in 
the way he announced the first decrees. But that alone would not 
have brought about the strikes. The age of retirement was a sym- 
bol; the real cause of the strikes was a general protest against the 
governmental inactivity resulting from political deadlock. 

There is, however, one significant change in the political climate. 
A growing body of opinion on the Left—including a number of 
Radicals—now sees in a substantial reduction of France’s defence 
commitments, including, if possible, a negotiated settlement in 
[ndo-China, the only solution of the most pressing economic and 

‘ Le Monde, 13 December 1952. 
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financial problems which is at the same time justifiable on econom- 
ic grounds and possible of achievement in the present political 
situation. 

It is understandable that Frenchmen should resent having had to 
carry the burden of the war in Indo-China virtually alone. The 


failure of some to realize the extent to which French attitudes | 


might still seem, to some outside opinion, to be over-coloured by 
out-of-date colonialist conceptions is perhaps less understandable. 
The conversations now going on between France and the Viet- 


namese and Cambodian Governments may help to clear up what | 


remains of this misunderstanding. 

Unfortunately, however, the call for a reduction in defence com- 
mitments, like the call for fiscal reform, sometimes hides a certain 
amount of wishful thinking. For neither the defence burden nor 
the deficiencies of the tax system can legitimately be made the 
scapegoat for the present economic and financial crisis, any more 
than can the admittedly crushing burden of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. If, therefore, these are used as smoke-screens to hide from the 
French public the need for more radical reforms, it will mean that 
a vital opportunity has been lost. As M. Mendés-France put it 
recently, 


. . ignorance is one of the greatest obstacles to progress in France. 
Among few countries with a comparable level of civilization is there as 
little grasp of the most elementary economic facts as there is in France. 
In few countries would one be greeted with the astonishment that greets 
one in France when one affirms that no financial jugglery can make it 
possible to do everything at once and that it is necessary to choose be- 
tween incompatible objectives. * 

If there is little understanding among the public and insufficient 
understanding by some politicians, there is a considerable con- 
sensus of economic opinion which is agreed that France’s basic 
economic problem, reduced to its simplest terms, is her failure- 
or her inability—to accept either the discipline of a planned econ- 
omy or the obligations of a really free competitive system. She gets 
the worst of both worlds. The French economy is characterized 
by the co-existence of undertakings whose techniques belong to 
different economic epochs. On the one hand, there are the basic 
industries, now modernized and re-equipped in accordance with 
the principles of the Monnet plan, and a small number of well- 
equipped and highly productive concerns. On the other, there is a 


1 Le Franc, mythe et réalité, Paris, La Nef-Julliard, 1953, p. 239. 
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host of small, under-equipped, and under-productive farms and 
industrial and commercial undertakings, many of which owe their 
survival only to tax evasion or to one or more of the forms of State 
aid or private self-protection which have made of the French 
economy a complex network of restrictive practices, effectively 
preventing the working of the competitive regulatory mechanisms. 
Protective tariffs and quotas, import and export licences, exchange 
control, price-fixing, both governmental and private, special 
privileges, including subsidies and tax exemptions, guaranteed 
markets, including State purchases of unmarketable surpluses, 
legal restrictions on the formation of rival concerns: all these 
enable essentially uneconomic undertakings to survive. As a 
result, prices are too high to enable France to compete effectively 
in the export market, and too high to provide an effective stimulus 
to the more efficient concerns to expand their production. These 
either make high profits with a restricted level of production, or 
even higher profits if they expand their production. The small 
concerns have not the capital resources to enable them te produce 
at lower cost, nor have they any incentive to try to do so while 
prices are fixed to suit them rather than the consumer. 

Some indication of the size of the problem is afforded by figures 
included in the recent report submitted by a Committee of the 
Finance Ministry to the Committee of Public Accounts set up in 
February 1952 under the chairmanship of M. Mendés-France, the 
present President of the Assembly’s Finance Commission.! In 
spite of a 12 per cent increase in production since 1938, French 
agriculture is still among the least productive in Europe. French 
imports of agricultural products are still twice as high as her 
exports; about a third of the two and a half million farms employ 
no outside labour, 60 per cent are worked by only one or two 
persons, and only 8 per cent have five or more workers. A third are 
estimated to be so small or so inefficient as to be uneconomic. ‘The 
agricultural community, which pays only some 13 milliard in 
taxation, receives 16 milliard in subsidies and the equivalent of 
about 100 milliard in the form of legal fiscal privileges of different 
kinds. Out of a total of just under a million industrial establish- 
ments, almost half employ no wage-earner, and of just over a 
million commercial undertakings 700,000 employ no wage- 


‘ Rapports du service des études économiques et financiéres du Mimistére des 
Finances sur les comptes provisoires de la nation . . . Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1953. 
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earner. The number of small businesses employing no labour has 
increased since the war. A ro per cent rise in the number of persons 
employed in commerce has been accompanied by a rise of only 
3 per cent in the production of consumption goods. In 1949, out of 
every 1,000 French citizens, fifty-four were employed in com- 
merce, and commercial incomes accounted for 16 per cent of the 
national income, a proportion higher than in any country in the 
world except the United States.! 

France thus remains, in 1953, essentially a country of small 
farms, small factories, small shops, and small towns. The rigidities 
created by the perpetuation of this small-town economic structure 
go far to explain the economic backwardness of France, both 
before and since the war. French industrial production has risen 
by about 50 per cent since 1938. But, in 1938, British industrial 
production was already 80 per cent and American production 
Over 200 per cent higher than French. ‘France’s position in the 
world,’ said M. Reynaud during the debateon his investiture— 
and the criticism was echoed a few days later by M. Mendés- 
France—‘is one of perpetual retreat. Since 1929, American 
production has doubled. In Great Britain and Western Germany 
it has increased by over 50 per cent. Our production has increased 
by only 8 per cent. Germany is constructing 437,000 houses, while 
we build 80,000’.? 

To introduce structural changes equivalent to a major economic 
revolution would have been a long and difficult task at any time; 
France’s revolutionary tradition has always been strictly limited to 
politics. The political configuration of post-war Assemblies has 
made radical changes politically impossible. In the present Assem- 
bly, a sixth of the Deputies (the Communists) are in permanent 
opposition; a quarter (the Socialists and the ex-Gaullists) are in 
semi-permanent opposition; the remaining seven-twelfths inevit- 
ably rely on the support of precisely those groups in which the inter- 
ests of small producers and traders are most strongly represented. 

Nor does the suggestion that a workable alternative coalition exists 
really stand up to close examination. The majorité d’union démo- 
cratique et sociale, called for by M. Guy Mollet and his friends, 


1 It has been estimated that France has one retail business for every thirty-two 
persons, as against one for every eighty in the United States, and one for every 
hundred in Great Britain, but in the absence of adequate evidence that the bases 
of comparison are identical, the figures do not mean much. 

® Quoted in Mendés-France, Gouverner, c’est choisir, Paris, La Nef-Julliard, 
1953, p. 18. 
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would either consist of the majority of those Deputies who voted 
in June in favour of M. Mendés-France, or would appear to pre- 
suppose a dissolution. Today, such a coalition would have at best 
only a fragile majority; at worst, it could survive only if it did 
nothing. For there are deep divisions of opinion on current issues, 
both between and within the groups which would be included in 
it. Many Radicals share the economic outlook of the Right; a 
number of M.R.P. Deputies distrust Socialist foreign policy; 
neither the Radical nor the M.R.P. groups can impose party 
discipline, and split votes are the rule rather than the exception. 
The religious issue is still a cause of friction in the constituencies, 
even if it could be shelved for a time in the Assembly, and so, 
ultimately, would be bound to exercise a disintegrating influence. 
The coalition would therefore be unable to carry though a pro- 
gramme unless power to act by decree were delegated to the 
Government, a procedure which the Socialists have always 
opposed. 

Moreover, the Left is not without its own economic rigidities. 
The Left believes in principle in State control in the economic 
field. But while parliamentary majorities are unstable, and while 
the bitter memories of the political influence of organized econo- 
mic interests in the pre-war years survive (or are revived by the 
present attitude of the Right to problems such as fiscal reform) 
neither side trusts the other to use State power with either ob- 
jectivity or moderation. The result is that State controls have 
always been envisaged by the Left as requiring close and clearly 
defined parliamentary supervision. This may help to prevent 
abuses, but it also makes for rigidity. For example, the structure of 
the nationalized industries presents a complex and relatively uni- 
form pattern, their administration is centralized and closely con- 
trolled by the appropriate Government Departments. Yet the Left 
is afraid to entrust the task of their reorganization to the Govern- 
ment, because it does not trust a predominantly conservative 
Government to carry out reforms without undermining the 
principle of nationalization. 

In this context, it is not difficult to understand how strike move- 
ments could develop, even in the middle of the holiday season, and 
rapidly gather momentum, until they seemed to threaten a general 
strike. These strikes were, in the main, expressions of frustration, 
of justifiable dissatisfaction which can find no relief through 
normal political channels, while Parliament remains in a state of 
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deadlock. It is a negative reaction, but no more negative than most 
of the votes in the Assembly over the past two years. The argument 
that fresh wage adjustments, if not accompanied either by increased 
production or by price controls, would merely lead to another 
turn of the post-war inflationary spiral is no doubt reasonable. But 
the workers might, with equal reason, prefer a short-term bird 
in the hand to two long-term birds in the bush. To judge by the 
post-war record of successive Governments, the long-term 
measures might well not be taken until many of the intended 
beneficiaries are dead. In the meantime, others are profiting from 
inflation while they suffer from its effects. 

The first condition of effective long-term economic reorganiza- 
tion would be the existence of a clear majority in Parliament for a 
specific policy. The second would be its application without the 
whittling down of important elements, in response to electoral or 
other individual or group preoccupations of Deputies. It would be 
utopian to expect either condition to be met in the near future. 

There are, however, a number of short-term expedients which 
could alleviate the situation sufficiently to give both Parliament 
and public a breathing space until fresh elections or changes in 
world political or economic conditions relieve some of the present 
tensions and lift some of the burden. For it ought never to be for- 
gotten that France has had to carry an almost intolerable burden 
since the war and that the presence of 5 million Communist 
voters, a hundred Communist Deputies, and a Communist- 
dominated trade union movement has created difficulties which 
more stable political systems and more prosperous economies 
would have found insurmountable. 

The first step is to increase real wages. M. Laniel has granted 
small increases to 300,000 Government employees, and is now try- 
ing, as so many of his predecessors have done, to force down retail 
prices. The second is for the Assembly to agree on some measure 
of fiscal reform. ‘That, too, is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
It would not do all that the Left seems to hope from it, partly 
because tax evasion is, in the main, in inverse proportion to the 
size of undertakings, and the total turnover of the mass of small 
businesses is only a fraction of that of the large concerns which are 
already heavily taxed and, in addition, paying heavy social insur- 
ance contributions. Since four-fifths of the total tax revenue 
comes not from individual incomes, but from business concerns, 
increased taxation is likely to lead to increased prices, unless State 
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controls are exercised more effectively than they have been in the 
past. 

The third step, and one whose effects would be felt most 
immediately, would be a substantial reduction of the military bur- 
den. Expenditure on defence now constitutes almost a quarter of 
the country’s total expenditure and, of that, a third goes to support 
the war in Indo-China. Whether negotiations will be possible is 
something that still remains to be seen. At the moment it is not so 
much a policy as a hope, since it takes two to negotiate a settlement. 

When the Assembly meets again in the autumn, it will be under 
the shadow of the 1954 Budget. M. Laniel has had a greater 
initial success than any of his predecessors, in that he has got his 
special powers and has already produced some of the decrees that 
constitute the first part of his programme, while the Finance 
Minister has, for the first time since the war, succeeded in pro- 
ducing an estimate of expenditure lower than that of the previous 
year. But Parliament can still find ways, if it wishes, of expressing 
displeasure at the decrees; it still has to pass the Budget; and fiscal 
reform is still only a promise. If all these are to be achieved (and 
especially if they are to be achieved before working-class discon- 
tent leads to further strikes) Ministers will have to show more 
courage and Parliament more public spirit than either has done 
so far. 


D. M. P. 


New Policy in Czechoslovakia 


In Czechoslovakia, as indeed throughout the Soviet sphere of 
influence, policies are at present in the melting pot. What was 
orthodox yesterday is heresy today. But in the past, change has 
been accompanied by drastic purges. Individual Communists have 
been found wanting, guilty, and traitorous, and have been hanged 
or gaoled because of the deviations from the path of Marx- 
Leninist rectitude for which they were held responsible. ‘This time 
the changes, far more spectacular ones, are advocated by the very 
leaders who admit they were responsible for the policies which are 
now being thrown overboard. As yet there have been no major 
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purges, with the sole exception of the dramatic removal of Lav- 
rentiev Beria in the Soviet Union. 

So far as Czechoslovakia is concerned, the first sign that change 
was in the air came when the Czechoslovak Government on 7 July 
suddenly rescinded an order, issued only about a week previously, 
making the Communist Party responsible for tightening discipline 
in the factories. The order was replaced, without any explanation, 
by another which put the onus for keeping the workers up to the 
mark on the shoulders of the trade unions. Apart from this, there 
has up to the time of writing been no dramatic reversal of policy or 
recantation in Czechoslovakia such as took place in Hungary early 
in July when not only was the Council of Ministers remodelled but 
also the basic framework of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) 
Party itself. The first act of the new Hungarian Premier, Imre 
Nagy, was to clothe himself in sackcloth and outline to the 
National Assembly a long list of ‘reforms’ which he promised 
would be put into operation at once. They included, at any rate 
on paper, such major changes as the abolition of the police State 
(which he described as ‘a relic of the old regime’); important con- 
cessions to individual peasants, including the so-called ‘kulaks’, 
to the intelligentsia, to workers, and to the Churches; and the 
revival of the small traders. Matyas Rakosi, a week later, admitted 
that the revised Five-Year Plan had been wrongly conceived and 
then went on to confess that he and his colleagues had ‘somehow 
lost sight of the basic Communist principle that the most import- 
ant value is Man’. Not long afterwards the Rumanian Premier, 
Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej, similarly proclaimed himself and his col- 
leagues guilty of ‘serious mistakes’ though without specifying what 
they were. 

Prague has now begun to follow suit. The Government was 
reorganized on 15 September and immediately began to modify 
internal policy, though, for special local reasons, the changes have 
not yet been on the grand scale, as in Hungary. 

It goes without saying that the new sackcloth suiting was de- 
signed in Moscow, and it seems likely that the pattern came as a 
surprise to the satellite leaders, for otherwise the Czechoslovak 
Government would hardly have issued its order on workers’ 
discipline only to withdraw it before there had been time to im- 
plement it. One may also infer with reasonable certainty that the 
various satellite Communist Parties have now received detailed in- 
structions from Moscow in the form of a general directive about 
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the new policy which each of the recipients is left free to interpret. 
and enforce according to the particular conditions obtaining in the 
Soviet colony for which it is responsible and within the framework,. 
of course, of the particular function allotted to it by the Kremlinin 
the joint task of building socialism at home and achieving world 
revolution without war. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, a cardinal point in the new policy 
is that Moscow is no longer prepared to go on supplying food, and 
perhaps raw materials, on the same lavish scale as during the past 
four years. There has so far been no announcement of the amount 
of grain the Soviet Union has ‘given’ Czechoslovakia during the 
current year—the first time that there has been no publicity for 
Soviet ‘generosity’ since 1947-8. It can only be assumed that the 
rapid tempo forced on Czechoslovakia under the Stalin-Gottwald 
leadership to supply industrial milk for the building of socialism 
in the Soviet Union has proved both unrealizable and expensive 

—to the U.S.S.R. as well as to Czechoslovakia. Each successive 

year since the coup d’état in February 1948 the Soviet Union 
has had to put its hand deeper into its own pocket—or possibly 
into the pockets of Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria—in order 
to supply the needs of Czechoslovakia for food and raw materials. 
And each year the Czech workers have fallen further behind in 
their deliveries of finished goods to the U.S.S.R. in payment. 
Recent Soviet purchases of butter and meat in capitalist countries, 
coupled with the admissions of Comrade Khruschev, indicate that 
the vast resources of the Soviet Union itself are insufficient to 
meet its own food requirements and those of its satellites, in each 
of which countries agricultural production has declined disastrously 
as compared with pre-Commuunist times. 

Moscow’s new economic look would seem to afford a tacit 
admission of these facts, and it has evidently been accompanied 
by changes in other directions the exact nature of which is not yet 
clear—not at least to non-Communist observers. But what is quite 
evident is that, taken together, they involve a drastic overhaul of 
satellite, as well as Soviet, tactics towards the rest of the world as 
well as internally. In the case of Czechoslovakia, the new tactics. 
demand a firm application of the brakes to the advance of Com- 
munism. Persuasion is to replace force; carrots are taking the place 


' For a more detailed account of the situation in industry and agriculture see 
‘Sovietization of the Czechoslovak Economy: The Effects in Industry and in 
Agriculture’, in The World Today, February and April 1953. 
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of whips; restrictions are being relaxed; individual liberty is to 
some extent being restored. How long these welcome changes are 
to last is, of course, meant to be regarded as no one’s business but 
the Kremlin’s. But in recent months there has been so much 
pressure and so much resistance by the people of the satellite 
countries themselves, especially in Czechoslovakia, that the new 
policy must inevitably appear as a capitulation by the Govern- 
ment rather than as a concession made in the goodness of Comrade 
Malenkov’s heart. 

From the point of view of the Czechoslovak Government, 
Moscow’s new line of sackcloth could scarcely have come at a worse 
moment. It followed close on the heels of a highly unpopular cur- 
rency ‘reform’ which had caused riots in various industrial centres, 
notably Pilsen, because of the hardships it imposed on the workers 
whose interests the Government claims to represent. The adoption 
of a policy of conciliation at such a moment could scarcely fail to 
strengthen the belief—for which there is considerable factual 
evidence—that the Government is afraid as well as at sixes and 
sevens. 

The details which have recently become available about the 
Pilsen riots suggest that the Government has good reason to be 
afraid not merely of the workers but of disaffection in the Army 
and the police. It was officially admitted at the time that there had 
been a ‘demonstration’ in Pilsen on 1 June, the day on which 
the new currency ‘reform’ came into operation. But it is now 
known from the accounts of several eye-witnesses who have since 
escaped from Czechoslovakia that the ‘demonstration’ was almost 
an insurrection and that the town remained in a state of ferment 
for nearly a week. 

The trouble appears to have come to a head when a group of 
workers tried to break down the main gate into the Skoda works 
with the object of getting the Skoda workers to join in a public 
demonstration against the ‘reform’. Some members of the factory 
militia opened fire on the demonstrators and wounded a woman, 
whereupon the enraged workers instead of running away surged 
forward and trampled the man to death. They then marched 
through the streets shouting slogans against the Government: 
‘We refuse to accept this barefaced robbery!’ ‘Down with the 
Government!’ ‘Give us free elections!” When the Mayor, Josef 
Mainzer, tried to address them from the Town Hall stones began 
to fly and sympathizers inside the Town Hall itself started to 
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throw all the portraits of Stalin, Gottwald, and Zapotocky out of 
the window. The official records and documents soon followed 
and were immediately burnt by the crowd below. Then the 
demonstrators themselves surged into the building. In one room, 
but only one, an official threatened them with a revolver. Someone 
shouted: ‘Look, chaps, here’s a fellow who wants to shoot us! 
What are we going to do with him?’ He did not dare to shoot so 
they did nothing. Shortly afterwards two army lorries filled with 
soldiers arrived in the main square but instead of quelling the riot 
the officer in charge, a lieutenant, shouted: ‘Citizens!’—he did not 
say Comrades—‘Demand free elections at your places of work! 
The Army is with you!’ So, evidently, was the local police force 
which did nothing to stop the trouble, though, unlike the soldiers, 
it did not join in. The rioters had the town to themselves till 
evening when a detachment of STB—the Security Police— 
arrived with some armoured cars. Till they came on the scene the 
rioters had been buoyed up by reports that similar action had been 
taken by the workers in Prague, Brno, and elsewhere. Realizing 
that this was either not the case or that the Government was still 
on top they dispersed. But it was nearly a week before the authori- 
ties dared to withdraw the STB. 

The official account published in the Pilsen newspaper, Pravda, 
admitted that the Soviet flag and portraits of various ‘statesmen’ 
had been ‘defiled’. It added that ‘some people who were not 
politically aware enough allowed themselves to be provoked by 
bourgeois provocateurs. The demonstrations had been carefully 
prepared in advance and the reactionary elements selected the 
vital position occupied by the workers in Pilsen with the object of 
conquering them for the bourgeoisie. The workers of Pilsen, 
surprised by the attack, failed both to understand its extent and to 
nip it in the bud. Only when the organizers of the anti-State 
demonstration fully revealed their true character did the workers 
realize the danger and, with the help of the security forces, 
liquidate the gang of rioters’. In spite of these open and tacit 
admissions that the affair was really serious, the official account 
named only four persons as primarily responsible and ended by 
saying that ‘some’ of the perpetrators of the ‘attempted coup’ had 
been arrested. It is worth noting that a few months previously two 
or three ‘imperialist agents’ had been tried and sentenced within 
less than a week after they had raided a post office in Prague during 
a power cut. The Pilsen demonstrators have not yet been put on 
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trial although some three months have elapsed since their arrest. 

It should also be pointed out that the Pilsen riots preceded those 
in Eastern Germany. In other words, discontent with Com- 
munism in practice came to a head in a country which had hailed 
the Russians as liberators before it blazed up in defeated Germany. 

The slogans reported from Pilsen suggest that the workers were 
more annoyed with the Government for almost wiping out their 
savings through the currency manipulation than for cutting their 
real wages. Possibly their losses in this connection had not had 
time to sink in. When introducing the ‘reform’, Viliam Siroky, 
who succeeded Antonin Zapotocky as Premier after the death of 
Klement Gottwald, claimed that the workers would be able to 
buy more with their new wages than they had with the old. For 
wages, the rate of exchange was one new crown for five old. For 
the greater part of savings, the rate was 50:1. This was of course 
not merely barefaced, but rank, robbery. The other robbery effected 
by manipulating the new prices was not so obvious owing to the 
fact that before the currency ‘reform’ there were two sets of 
official prices: one for goods supplied to holders of ration tickets 
and the other for goods bought on the so-called free market, the 
latter being considerably higher than the former. Whereas ‘self- 
suppliers’, the ‘idle rich’, and non-working housewives had to buy 
everything on the free market, workers in industry and offices 
were given tickets which broadly speaking enabled them to buy 
about half the food and clothing they needed at privileged rates. 
Concurrently with the currency ‘reform’ the Government 
abolished the tickets, but kept rationing in force in practice by 
limiting the amounts that could be sold to each purchaser. The 
new unitary scale of prices was in every case higher than had 
previously been in force for goods on tickets but lower than the 
free market prices. Consequently the self-suppliers, who included 
the ‘kulaks’, and the non-workers and housewives who had been 
held up to obloquy by the Government as ‘spivs’, benefited by the 
change, whereas the workers were obliged either to produce more 
in order to earn the same real wage or to accept a lower standard 
of living. In the revaluation of savings everyone was a loser, 
‘spivs’ and ‘workers’ alike—all the more so because for several 
weeks before the manipulation took place the Government had 
deliberately withheld goods from the shops to prevent a run on the 
savings banks for the purpose of buying consumer goods and thus 
defeating the whole object of the exercise. 
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In such circumstances, the Pilsen rioters were no doubt correct 
in thinking that there were demonstrations elsewhere, though 
they do not appear to have been so serious. Conversely, the account 
in the Pilsen Pravda was the reverse of accurate in alleging that the 
trouble had been prepared in advance, for if similar demonstra- 
tions had been co-ordinated throughout the country the Govern- 
ment would have been in really serious danger. In point of fact, 
it still is, for whatever may be the long-term result of the new 
policy of leniency ordained from Moscow, the immediate effect has 
been to intensify worker opposition. Many, perhaps most, workers 
are following a go-slow policy. Their sons in the Army and police 
obviously share the feelings of their parents, and the hand-picked 
STB are reliably reported to be on sale to the highest bidder. 
It is not even certain that in a nation-wide crisis the factory guards, 
who are also hand-picked, could be relied upon. And most of the 
sincere rank and file Communists have been thrown out of the 
Party as ‘deviationists’. 

The fact is that the whole nation, not excluding the Communist 
Party itself, is so disgruntled and disillusioned that but for the 
unpleasant nearness of Soviet troops, especially the tanks and aero- 
planes, just across the borders of, though not yet inside, the coun- 
try, Czechoslovakia might soon be in a state of revolutionary chaos. 

In some respects it is not far from chaos already. The hard coal 
output is only maintained by drafting many thousands of un- 
skilled ‘brigaders’ into the mines from other industries, the Army, 
and the civil service. Lately the output of the soft coal mines near 
Most has shown signs of wilting too, the chief trouble in both 
cases being the annoyance of the older skilled miners at being 
driven by politicians instead of led by experts. The foundries are 
also behind schedule. So is the electrical power industry, the out- 
put of which is so low that power cuts are enforced not only in 
winter but even throughout the summer and in factories and 
offices as well as homes. There is a shortage of railway waggons 
because of the deliberately slow turn-over in the industrial areas; 
of railway engines because of faulty handling and lack of repair 
facilities; of passenger trains because there is a shortage of trained 
personnel as well as of rolling stock. Many goods trains fail to 
reach their destination because when their crews are not relieved 
at the due time they simply go home leaving the trains standing in 
the stations. In the fields there is a shortage of labour because so 
many agricultural labourers have been taken for industry. Agri- 
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cultural work is further hampered by the fact that hitherto mach- 
ines have been reserved for the collective and State farms, and be- 
cause the managers of the Government ‘tractor stations’ either do 
not know how, or do not trouble, to keep the machines in good 
repair. The one bright spot in the gloom is the fact that the harvest 
this year, as in Hungary and Rumania, appears to be much above 
the average. During the twelve months before it was gathered 
there had been real hunger in many parts of Czechoslovakia. And 
owing to the ruthless way in which the Government enforced the 
compulsory collection of farm produce, the hungriest people in 
the country have been the farmers themselves. 

In the past, the internal policy of the Czechoslovak Government 
has weather-cocked from one point of the compass to another in 
the effort to raise output. In the factories, chief responsibility was 
on the manager one day, on the local Party members the next, and 
on the trade union officials the third. For example, in the early 
autumn of 1952 Comrade Zapotocky (who by that time was back 
as a trade union functionary after having ‘resigned’ from that 
position because the order had gone forth—also from Moscow— 
that politicians were no longer to be allowed to meddle in indus- 
trial matters) announced at a meeting of URO, the Trade Union 
Council, that the Unions were definitely not Communist organiza- 
tions but represented all the workers. He added: “Those who, like 
Slansky, tried to coerce the Unions followed a bad, non-Com- 
munist policy.’ Less than three months later, by order of the 
Presidium of the Communist Party, the local Party branches in the 
factories were given complete control over trade union activities. 
Now yet another change appears to be in progress which will 
temporarily restore some of the rights of the non-Communist 
workers, who, until now, have been branded as Social Democrats 
and regarded as traitors. 

The same shilly-shallying has gone on in agrarian policy. One 
of the ‘sins’ attributed to Otto Sling and his alleged partner in 
crime Mrs Svermova was that they had tried to murder Richard 
Slansky who, when his turn came, was accused among other things 
of conspiring with the Sling-Svermova ‘gang’ to delay the progress 
of collectivization in the interests of their Western capitalist 
employers. After these ‘traitors’ had been liquidated collectiviza- 
tion was speeded up. Now it is to be slowed down again. Indeed, 
there is considerable hope among the farming community that 
collective farmers will soon be allowed to resume individual farm- 
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ing as is already happening in Hungary. The more cynical, how- 
ever, point out that the wheels of policy may again be reversed 
at any moment without any more warning than on the present 
occasion. 

It emerges from the above summary of the Czechoslovak scene 
that not only has a policy of force failed to convert the country to 
Communism—or even to the kind of socialism which the Czecho- 
slovak Government proclaimed as its temporary goal on the road 
to a classless society—but also that Moscow has decided to slow 
down the campaign for world revolution which has turned out to 
be a much more expensive luxury than was expected during the 
first years of Stalinist fervour which followed the defeat of the 
Germans. Whether this discovery was made while Stalin was still 
alive, or whether his demise was a lucky chance, or was even 
artificially hastened in order that the new policy could be imple- 
mented, is a matter on which at least three opinions exist in 
Czechoslovakia—as is also the case in regard to the sudden 
elimination of Gottwald. It should, however, be stated for what it 
is worth that signs of a more moderate Soviet policy towards 
Czechoslovakia’s capitalistic neighbour, Austria, became observ- 
able at least three months before Stalin died. 

The exact pattern of the new policy in Czechoslovakia is not yet 
clear. But there are definite indications that it entails—at any rate 
for the time being—greater consideration for the individual 
whether in the factory, field, home, or even in church and school. 
Small-scale private enterprise is to be resuscitated. As in the 
Soviet Union itself, there is to be a switch from heavy industry to 
light with the object of putting more consumer goods on the home 
market. Coffee and other ‘luxuries’ are to be imported more freely. 
Less is to be heard of the ‘class enemy’ at home, though not 
necessarily abroad. Some political prisoners and internees are 
being set free. But even if the prison doors were thrown wide open, 
this would not bring back the many hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
who have been executed. The regime, in other words, can never 
divest itself of its reputation of being the bloodiest of all the Com- 
munistic People’s Democracies. 

If the new policy is to succeed, a good many of the factories 
which have been deliberately closed since the coup d’état of Febru- 
ary 1948 will have to be reopened. This will involve the re- 
transfer from heavy to light industry of many thousands of work- 
ers who have been engaged almost entirely on Russian orders for 
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the past four years. A considerable number of these workers were 
in the glass and textile industries and were forcibly uprooted from 
their homes when assigned to their new work. Possibly they will 
now be repatriated. But regaining the lost export markets for 
which these light industries used to cater is not likely to be an 
easy matter, the less so because the majority of the workers in these 
industries were of German race who have established themselves 
in the same line of business in Germany and Austria since they 
were expelled from their old homes in Czechoslovakia after the 
war. 

So far, however, the Czechoslovak Government has not got 
further than trying to sort out the mess it had already got itself 
into before the new clothes arrived from Moscow. It is still con- 
cerned with the problem of preventing leniency from being inter- 
preted as weakness not only by the workers but also by the post- 
coup members of the Communist Party. At least half the present 
membership has jumped on to the band waggon since February 
1948. Practically all of them would jump off again with relief if 
they thought the Party wheels were beginning to wobble. 

All this adds up to a position which could have most serious 
international repercussions. Not only is the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment extremely unpopular both collectively and individually but 
it also has no outstanding leaders. President Zapotocky, known 
derisively among the workers as ‘that mouth-organist’, is neither 
the physical nor demagogical equal of his predecessor, Klement 
Gottwald. His own successor as Premier, Viliam Siroky, is a 
Slovak. The Czechs despise him for that reason and the Slovaks 
hate him because they regard him as a traitor who has sold his 
country to the Czechs. There is little doubt that the majority of 
the Czechs are eager for a return to the kind of democracy they 
understand and that the Slovaks hanker after a semi-clerical 
republic of their own. What restrains both races from going all out 
to get what they want is the proximity of Russian tanks and the 
difficulty of finding a set of men to replace those who usurped 
power in 1948. There appears to be little enthusiasm for the ‘old 
gang’ who are blamed for having let Dr Benes down when he lay 
on what was to all intents and purposes his death-bed. Nor do 
the workers or the farmers want to give back the factories and 
estates to their former owners. Meanwhile, below, but not far 
below, the surface is the deep-seated longing for new and free 
elections voiced by the rioters in Pilsen. If the Government seemed 
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to be losing its grip, the longing might easily lead to a revolt. And 
if the Russian Army were no longer too close—or, being close, 
did not intervene—the present regime would stand little chance of 
surviving. 


G. L. 


Progress in Refugee Settlement 


THE refugee problem is no new phenomenon of this age. Flight 
from political, racial, or religious persecution is a constant thread 
in the fabric of history. It was left to this century, however, to add 
two important new factors, both typical of our times: a vertiginous 
increase in the number of refugees; and a considerably smaller but 
respectable number of international efforts to solve this challeng- 
ing problem. 

It was in 1921 that international action, under the League of 
Nations, first replaced private or national initiative in the care of 
refugees. Created to assist the 2 to 3 million persons who fled from 
Communist Russia, and the Armenian refugees, the Nansen Office 
and its successor, the Office of the League High Commissioner for 
Refugees, both played an important role in shaping the form of the 
agencies that were to follow. 

In 1938, the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees was 
established to aid refugees from Germany, Austria, and the 
Sudeten area who at that time totalled 350,000 persons. Only five 
years later the mandate of the IGCR was extended ‘so as to in- 
clude, as far as practicable, also those persons wherever they may 
be who, as a result of events in Europe, have now to leave or may 
have to leave their countries of residence, because of the danger 
to their lives or liberties on account of their race, religion, or 
political beliefs.’ 

The war’s end found some 8 million United Nations nationals 
in the ruins of the Nazi Third Reich, its satellites, and its victims. 

he tasks of feeding, clothing, and housing the survivors, healing 
the sick and starving, and repatriating them fell to the Allied 
\rmies and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


1 For further details on the pre-war refugee situation see The Refugee Problem, 
y Sir John Hope Simpson (O.U.P. for R.I.1.A., 1939). For the post-war 
period see Refugees in the Post-War World, by Jacques Vernant (Allen and 
Unwin, 1953). 
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ministration (UNRRA). The IGCR concerned itself with finding 
emigration opportunities for those who did not want to return 
home, the ‘irrepatriables.’ 

As early as midsummer 1946 it became apparent that the work 
would not be finished by July 1947, when UNRRA was scheduled 
to end its operations. At its closure date, there was a new non- 
permanent specialized agency of the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, ready to take over the multiple 
duties of protection, care and assistance, repatriation, and resettle- 
ment for some 1,600,000 refugees remaining from both UNRRA 
and IGCR. 

In the first two years of the IRO, about 65,000 persons were 
repatriated. When the organization in its turn ceased operations at 
the beginning of 1952 the total repatriated was 73,000, while some 
1,045,000 ‘irrepatriables’ had been resettled overseas in new homes. 
Its fifty-five months of existence had cost its eighteen member 
Governments some $400 million and they were unwilling to con- 
tinue such an expensive operation even though the IRO Council 
warned in its final report that 100,000 of the remaining 400,000 
refugees not firmly settled were living under difficult or desperate 
conditions that required the urgent consideration of the United 
Nations. The Council also estimated at that time that between 
1,000 and 1,500 ‘new refugees’ were entering Western Europe 
each month, ‘a fact’, they stressed, ‘which underlines the perman- 
ent character of the refugee problem, particularly in Europe’. 
This influx was shortly to be increased to 1,500 a day. 

After the liquidation of the IRO a High Commissioner for 
Refugees again took charge, this time under the United Nations. 
His function, roughly similar to that of the Nansen Office, is to 
provide international protection, under the United Nations, for 
refugees, and to seek permanent solutions for the problem of refu- 
gess by assisting Governments and private organizations to facili- 
tate the voluntary repatriation of such refugees, or their assimilation 
within new national communities. Like the Nansen Office, the 
U.N. High Commissioner’s tenure is a temporary one and the 
funds provided are to be used for administrative purposes only.’ 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


What are the conclusions to be drawn from these thirty-one 
years of international action in the refugee field? First, that the 


1 See ‘Refugees: An Unsolved Problem’, in The World Today, August 1952. 
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problem is a continuing one, symptomatic of our era which has 
already been named The Age of the Refugee. Secondly, since 1948, 
it has become a Western problem. (Of the eighteen member 
nations of the IRO, only one, China, was not a Western nation, 
and China after 1948 ceased to be an active member.) And thirdly, 
that the present problem is fundamentally one of ‘irrepatriables’. 

For the refugee problem of our time has come full circle: 
starting with those fleeing the new Communist State; then con- 
cerned with the victims of the Axis partners; and now returned 
again to the refugees from Communism. Its definition, is, then 
basically a political one, and the problem itself is seen for what it is, 
an inextricable part of the far greater problem of political conflict. 
For wherever there is the clash of political ideologies, whether or 
not that situation degenerates into war, the refugee is born. 

The refugee who flees to the West at his life’s risk, sacrificing 
home and land and position, has more than a humanitarian claim 
to the assistance of the group he joins. If the Western defence of 
freedom is to mean anything, he must be aided to re-establish 
himself securely under freedom’s flag. Failure to do so is to hand 
the opponent a double advantage: he can add to the problem (as he 
has done in the past) by dumping unproductive or unreliable (by 
Communist standards) elements on to the already overburdened 
economies of the countries that border the Iron Curtain, there to 
form ever-growing pockets of idle and desperate men; and he can 
use Western neglect of these refugee-allies as a powerful psycho- 
logical weapon to break the spirit of those who resist Communism 
on its home ground. 

The possibilities for assistance are these: assimilation locally in 
the countries of first asylum; emigration within Western Europe; 
and emigration overseas. For the first of these, local assimilation, 
there are serious factors to be taken into consideration. ‘T'wo of the 
countries of first asylum, Italy and Greece, have staggering excess 
population problems of their own and the refugee is added to an 
already surplus group. Not only has Italy 2 million unemployed 
but almost an equal number of under-employed. The cession of 
Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia after the war brought nearly 250,000 
italian refugees back to Italy, exclusive of the numbers returned 
from the lost colonies in Africa. Finally, the almost total halt to 


[talian emigration during the Fascist regime built up a backlog of 


excess persons. In all, there are today more than 47 million 
inhabitants on an area of 324,000 square kilometres, much 
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of which is mountainous or extremely difficult of cultivation. | 


In Greece, the authorities estimate that the country has a sur- 
plus of 960,000 persons in the productive age groups, including 
native Greeks whose chance of a livelihood was destroyed in the 
second World War or in the civil war that followed, ethnic Greeks 
expelled from Bulgaria and Rumania, as well as an annual net 
surplus of perhaps 30,000 from the annual increase in population. 

The Free Territory of Trieste, another station on the escape 
route from the East, has a population density of well over 1,300 
persons to the square kilometre. Crowded in this tiny area in 
addition to the Triestines are the many thousands who have left 
the former Italian provinces ceded to Yugoslavia, and approxi- 
mately 4,000 refugees from Yugoslavia and the East. 

The situation in Germany is rather different. Its normal popula- 
tion is about 38 million. ‘To this has been added a German refugee 
problem of over 10 million—a group greater than Australia’s 
entire population—and the influx, from Eastern Germany at least, 
is not ended. More than g million of these refugees have already 
been absorbed by the German economy, which continues to ex- 
pand. But the Bonn Government sees no hope of a future in 
Germany for a portion of the farmers among the ethnic German 
refugees (Volksdeutsche) or for the foreign refugees. 

In still-occupied Austria, the foreign refugees and some of the 
Volksdeutsche, who together number approximately 300,000, are 
not eager to remain. 

Nevertheless, the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees is 
making valiant efforts to assist the local assimilation of the refugees 
under his mandate, particularly of that portion whose chances for 
emigration overseas are slender. 

As for intra-European migration, while such a solution may 
appear desirable and theoretically feasible, it has not worked in 
practice. France and the United Kingdom accepted very sub- 
stantial numbers of refugees during and after the war, but appar- 
ently feel that the saturation point for such immigrants has been 
reached. Others of the Western European community, where 
refugees admitted have formed unassimilable groups, would like to 
encourage their emigration abroad. And still others, such as 
Holland, must look for outlets for their own nationals. The Nether- 
lands, whose population density is the greatest of any nation in 
Western Europe, is seeking emigration possibilities for fifty to 
sixty thousand of its people annually. The Dutch, as well as the 
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other over-crowded countries mentioned earlier, have found little 
relief for their population pressure in neighbouring lands, and the 
outlook for the refugees is even darker; though small special 
groups of refugees, drawn from the aged and tubercular, have been 
placed recently in permanent homes in Western Europe. 

Thus we are left with overseas emigration, the solution to which 
the majority of Western Europe’s excess population of 3 to 4 
million has turned its hopes. To the foreign refugee, whose in- 
clusion in the excess group is virtually automatic, emigration over- 
seas has an even greater attraction. He has already left his home- 
land. For him, a new start and a new continent are practically 
synonymous. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PLAN FOR MIGRATION 


On 5 December 1951, sixteen of twenty-three nations who had 
gathered in Brussels at an International Conference on Migration 
adopted a resolution to establish a provisional intergovernmental 
committee for the movement of migrants from Europe. The 
founding nations recognized ‘that there exists a problem of surplus 
population and refugees in certain countries of Europe, while 
certain overseas countries offer opportunities for the orderly 
absorption of additional population; that the problem is of such 
magnitude as to present a serious obstacle to economic viability 
and co-operation in Europe’. They agreed to constitute a pro- 
visional intergovernmental committee whose purpose ‘will be to 
make arrangements for the transport of migrants, for whom 
existing facilities are inadequate and who could not otherwise be 
moved, from certain European countries having surplus population 
to countries overseas which offer opportunities for orderly immi- 
gration, consistent with the policies of the countries concerned; .. . 
that among the migrants with whom the Committee will be con- 
cerned are included refugees and new refugees for whose migration 
arrangements may be made between the Committee and the 
Governments of the countries affording asylum; that membership 
in the Committee will be open to Governments with a demon- 
strated interest in the principle of the free movement of persons 
and which undertake, subject to approval by the proper govern- 
mental authorities, to make a financial contribution to the Com- 
mittee, the amount of which will be agreed to by the Committee 
and by the Government concerned’. 

The provisional Committee was given an eleven-month trial 
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period to see what international action could accomplish in the 
migration field. It was assigned the target of moving over 100,000 
migrants from Italy, Germany, Austria, Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Trieste to the United States, Canada, Australia, and Latin 
America. 

The income of the organization was to be derived from Govern- 
ment member contributions to the administrative Budget as well 
as voluntary contributions to the operating fund and reimburse- 
ments for services rendered. The Committee established its head- 
quarters at Geneva and on 1 February 1952 began operations. 
IRO had ceased its resettlement activities on 31 January and had 
turned over to the Committee the charters of its twelve-ship 
migration fleet as well as $2,737,096 toward the completion of its 
remaining resettlement projects. These included 12,000 refugees 
who had completed the formalities of pre-embarkation processing 
and held visas, chiefly, for the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. Part of the fund was earmarked for the resettlement of 
approximately 600 European refugees from the thousands stranded 
in the Shanghai area. And there was also the remaining 28,000 
of the 45,000 Volksdeutsche refugees, approved for admission to 
the United States under the provisions of that country’s Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, and on whose behalf the United 
States was ready to provide the money needed for their transport. 

To assist the movement of individual refugees, the Committee 
set up a1 million dollar fund from which grants were to be made 
to the international voluntary agencies. Working agreements had 
already been formalized with many of these agencies who had long 
experience in refugee resettlement. The individual refugee resettle- 
ment programme, which provided for passage loans against later 
reimbursement, was assigned a movement target of 10,000 refu- 
gees for 1952. 

During the year, however, it became increasingly apparent that 
the provision of transport alone was not the complete key to the 
complex task of widening the migration stream from Europe. 
Some countries had to reduce or close down their mass immigra- 
tion programmes for various domestic reasons, while others, 
especially in Latin America, found that they could not undertake 
larger scale immigration without international assistance, technical 


13952 Budget: administrative, $2,359,060; operating, $31,594,940; 1953: 
administrative, $2,147,000; operating, $34,608,475. 
2 The Committee’s contribution had risen, by 30 June 1953, to $2,100,000. 
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or financial, beyond that involved in transportation alone. Thus 
the necessity was recognized for developing, on an international 
level, technical services providing for the preparation of migrants 
(information, orientation, language and vocational training), 
selection and documentation, and their placement in the reception 
countries. 

Towards the end of the first year, the member nations, con- 
vinced that the need to continue international action in the migra- 
tion field still existed, decided: (i) to continue the activities of the 
Committee at least throughout 1953, to make plans during that 
year for the future, and to draft a Constitution; (ii) to change the 
Organization’s name to the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM); (iii) to authorize the Committee to 
develop and improve its technical services in the expectation that 
this would substantially speed up and increase movement; and 
(iv) to investigate the possibilities of securing outside financial and 
technical assistance for the establishment of land settlement pro- 
jects in immigration countries, and to assist these countries in the 
preparation of such projects. 

On 31 July 1953, after eighteen months of activity, ICEM had 
aided the emigration of 119,284 persons. Of these, 59,746 came 
from Germany, 17,772 from Italy, 14,005 from Austria, 12,106 
from the Netherlands, 1,035 from Trieste, 2,592 from Shanghai, 
and 9,751 from other areas. 

The United States had admitted 41,347 of this total; Canada, 
28,663; Australia, 23,000; Brazil, 15,906; Venezuela, 3,210; 
Israel, 1,782; Chile, 1,766; Argentina, 1,219; and 2,391 went to 
other destinations. 

Of the total of 119,284 Europeans resettled, about 35,000 were 
refugees under the mandate of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees and 25,000 were Volksdeutsche refugees. Thus approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the total movement involved refugees. 


REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The possibilities of further refugee resettlement must be ex- 
amined within the framework of ICEM’s expected over-all move- 
ments, just as this in turn is influenced by the general migration 
picture. The Committee began its operations at a time when 
European emigration already showed a downward trend. This 
decline continued into the beginning of 1953. The Committee’s 
achievements in the field of assisted migration, modest though 
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they have been, have been made at a difficult time for migration 
generally. Nevertheless, they helped to maintain the flow of 
migrants from Europe and encouraged receiving nations to re- 
examine their immigration possibilities in the light of international 
assistance. The recent growth in ICEM movements gives promise 
that the general migration stream is widening again. In the first 
quarter of this year the Committee moved slightly more than 
11,000 persons overseas. The succeeding two-month period of 
April-May surpassed this figure, and July alone accounted for the 
movement of some 10,700 ICEM-sponsored migrants. The pro- 
jected movement for the remaining months of 1953—close to 
41,000—will give the Committee a year’s total of approximately 
80,000, which is roughly similar to that accomplished in 1952. 
Such a comparison, however, gives no evidence of the real progress 
that has been registered this year. For one thing, the early move- 
ments carried out by the Committee in 1952 included a substantial 
number of refugees whose resettlement had been planned by the 
IRO before its liquidation. For another, last year ended at a low- 
point of post-war migration, while 1953 has maintained a constant 
trend upward, a trend that is supported by the increasing number 
and variety of immigration plans that are becoming operative, 
particularly in South America. 

The Committee’s estimated programme for 1954, which will be 
submitted for the approval of member Governments at their 
conference in October, calls for the movement of 132,900 persons. 
Of these, 49,200 are expected to come from Germany, 45,500 
from Italy, 12,300 from Austria, 6,200 from Greece, 4,800 from 
Trieste, 4,400 from the Netherlands, 4,200 from the refugee 
groups in the Near and Far East, and 6,400 others. The major 
immigration countries, in order of reception, are expected to be the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, and Brazil. 

What percentage of this movement will be refugees is extremely 
difficult to forecast, but a short analysis by country may give 
some indication. In the United States, President Eisenhower has 
signed the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which will admit, in addi- 
tion to the regular immigration quotas, some 200,000 persons in 
the next three years. Australia is giving consideration to a special 
quota for East German refugees. The recent Australian approval of 
the Lutheran World Federation’s nominated scheme, under which 
that agency guarantees individual sponsorship and placement of 
migrants, will undoubtedly create new opportunities for numbers 
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of refugees. Similar schemes have been presented to the Australian 
Government by the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Catholic Migration Conference. 

Voluntary agencies co-operating with ICEM and the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, particularly the World Council of 
Churches, have received from the Brazilian Government a sub- 
stantial number of visa authorizations for European refugees in 
China. Canadian authorities have given particular attention to the 
selection of East German refugees. And the Canadian Govern- 
ment has given its approval to a dependants’ scheme from Germany 
and Austria which is part of the revolving fund programme of the 
international voluntary agencies. 

The Committee’s special agreement with the Israeli Govern- 
ment has accounted for movements to Israel of Jewish refugees at 
present in Germany and Austria, and of those coming out of the 
Eastern European countries. The Committee has also assisted in 
the resettlement to Israel of European refugees from China. The 
1953 LCEM movement to Israel is estimated at 1,900, and a simi- 
lar number is expected for 1954. 

Paraguay has agreed in principle to issue several hundred visas for 
refugees in the Shanghai area with some agricultural background. 


CRITICAL AREAS OF REFUGEE CONCENTRATION 


There are three critical areas of European refugee concentration, 
where the situation of the group is serious enough to warrant 
urgent consideration. These are China, the Near East, and Trieste. 
In China, it is believed the number of refugees concerned may be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 18,000. To assure emergency 
relief for this group and to assist them in resettlement, ICEM and 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees maintain a joint office 
in Hong Kong. As was pointed out earlier, the Committee has 
already moved 2,592 refugees out of China, 1,714 of them this 
year. Since June a monthly average of 300 to 350 has been main- 
tained. This progress is largely due to the successful search for 
placement opportunities carried on by the World Council of 
Churches and other voluntary agencies, including the Lutheran 
World Federation, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
the American Joint Distribution Committee. Despite the fact that 
the movements from this area have continued at an encouraging 
rhythm, there were still over 3,700 potential visas available on 

July, some 2,000 more than at the beginning of the year. 
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The Committee’s mandate does not permit it to use funds from 
its regular operating Budget for the resettlement of refugees out- 
side Europe. The China programme has been able to continue thus 
far through special allocations from the IRO Trust Fund, set up at 
the time of that organization’s liquidation. These funds will run 
out some time in December of this year, with approximately 
17,000 European refugees still remaining in China, of whom at 
least 10,000 are potential migrants. The Committee estimates 
that their evacuation could be accomplished in two to three years, 
assuming that the political situation in China remains substantially 
unchanged, for about $6 million. To raise this amount, ICEM will 
launch an appeal to its 22 member Governments? and others. 

In the Near East, refugee movements this year have been 
meagre, amounting to sixty-eight at the end of July. Nevertheless, 
the two voluntary agencies playing major roles in this programme, 
the World Council of Churches and the Tolstoy Foundation, have 
been able to advance plans for settlement to the extent that there 
are now specific possibilities for somewhat more than 650 persons. 
There is also the possibility that several hundred more may obtain 
visas under the new U.S. Refugee Relief Act. Difficulty in move- 
ments is partly due to the wide dispersal of the cases throughout 
the Near East and more particularly because individual placement 
in special conditions is required for virtually every case. 

On behalf of the refugees in Trieste, ICEM received early this 
year a million dollar trust fund, in lire, authorized by a committee 
representing the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States and concerned with the liquidation and dis- 
position of ex-army assets. The fund is being used principally for 
projects developed by the voluntary agencies that will make pos- 
sible institutional care for virtually all the aged and ill among the 
refugee group and thereby release healthy family members for over- 
seas resettlement. Nineteen difficult cases have already been 
moved to Switzerland and Sweden, and further schemes have been 
developed which will provide institutional care for about 270 more. 
Meanwhile the voluntary agencies have undertaken extensive pro- 
motional work to obtain individual sponsorships in overseas coun- 
tries for those refugees not requiring special institutional care. 

From the foregoing it can readily be seen that there is continuing 


1 Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.A., and Venezuela. 
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action on behalf of refugee migration from Europe, spearheaded by 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and the 
various voluntary agencies engaged in the field, and supported by 
the Western Governments. A further important stimulus to over- 
seas resettlement is the United States Escapee Programme, 
authorized by presidential order in March 1952, and allocated 
Mutual Security Act funds up to $4,300,000. Under agreement 
with the U.S. State Department, ICEM provides overseas and 
intra-European transport for eligible escapees who obtain valid 
immigration visas for permanent resettlement. 

These resettlement efforts are making an appreciable dent in the 
refugee problem which, it must be remembered, is a continuing 
one and will remain so as long as the political causes that breed 
refugees continue to exist. Of the three possible approaches to the 
problem, resettlement overseas is the most desirable in the eyes of 
the refugees and of the burdened countries of first asylum. It is 
extremely fortunate that at the same time a drive to increase 
population exists in many of the overseas countries. 

Obviously, there can be no let-up in efforts to integrate some 
portion of the refugee population in the communities where they 
now reside. And the search for the permanent institutional care 
that the difficult cases require must go on. But as long as there are 
openings abroad in the ‘new’ countries, Europe’s refugees will elect 
to go there, if they are aided to do so. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration was 
called into being to furnish such international assistance. With its 
allies in the field, the voluntary agencies, the Committee is not only 
hunting down emigration possibilities, but is also stimulating 
countries to create them, through land settlement and other 
development projects. Western nations with a direct interest in 
this question, are building through ICEM a programme of popula- 
tion transfers in substantial numbers that will aid the further 
development of the lands and other great resources of the immigra- 
tion countries. Joined with them are a group of ‘sympathetic’ 
member nations who see evolving from this programme a more 
strategic distribution of manpower in moving the excess from 
Western Europe and in fortifying the overseas countries in a single 
co-ordinated process. All of them have affirmed their belief in the 
promise that such a programme holds for a fuller life under better 
social conditions for the disinherited millions of Europe. 

H. G. 











